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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 

Geistige Stromungen der Gegenwart. Der Grundbegriffe der Gegenwart, 

vierte, umgearbeitete Auflage. Von Rudolf Eucken. Leipzig, Veit 

& Co., 1909. — pp. xii, 410. 

The second edition of Professor Eucken 's work was noticed in this Re- 
view, May, 1893, the third reviewed at length in May, 1905. The present 
issue follows the last at an interval of four years and a half instead of 
twelve, and brings far fewer changes than those which were introduced in 
the edition of 1904. Nevertheless, there is abundant evidence in the pres- 
ent work of painstaking revision. The discussion has been worked over 
in many places where there is no alteration in the argument, or even in the 
arrangement of sections and paragraphs. The progress of thought in for- 
eign lands has been more fully considered than was the case in the earlier 
issues. A considerable number of important sections have been remodeled 
and one or two of interest added to the list. In all this the author has 
taken account of the latest movements of opinion, though, of course, in 
ways suggested by his own philosophical tendencies. Among foreign 
writers he often refers to Bergson, Lodge, and James. Bergson's L 'evolu- 
tion creatrice and Lodge's Life and Matter have influenced in particular 
the discussion of mechanism and organic life (pp. 144-149) and the criti- 
cism of the doctrine of development (pp. 206-221). James's Pragmatism, 
unfortunately to the neglect of other writings of the school, has furnished 
the basis for various references to the pragmatic theory and the new sec- 
tion (pp. 47-50, cf. also pp. 51-52) in which Eucken's own "activism" is 
contrasted with the more recent doctrine. In certain respects, he sympa- 
thizes with the pragmatists' account of truth, and with their endeavor to 
bring thought into touch with life and action. But, in the end, the two 
philosophies fundamentally diverge : " Wahrheit istnur ah Selbstziveckmdg- 
lich, eine 'instrumental' Wahrheit ist keine Wahrheit" (p. 50); "Wie- 
derum kommen ivir damit auf die Notwendigkeit eines selbstandigen Geis- 
teslebens als einer neuen Stufe der Wirklichkeit, ah der Entfaltung ihrer 
eignen Tiefe" (p. 52). 

As sections in which the work of revision has been more fully motived 
by movements at home the following may be mentioned : the discussion 
of contemporary monism (pp. 183-191), of Kultur (pp. 235-252), of "So- 
ciety and the Individual " (pp. 283=321), of morals and art (pp. 322-331), 
of freedom (pp. 366-375), of religion present and to come (pp. 398-403). A 
further interesting section which has been much remodeled is that entitled 
Zum Begriff des Modernen (pp. 273-282), while the longest addition to the 
book, Der Wert des Lebens (pp. 376-389) begins the consideration of the 
" Final Problems." This, in part, resumes the discussion of Optimism and 
Pessimism given in the first edition, but later omitted : the Greeks sought 
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to show the value of the world by conceiving it as a cosmos, the Christian 
view appealed to an ethical order, the modern man looks upon evil as a 
means to progress. But the idea of progress fails through the subordina- 
tion of the individual to external nature and the disappointing outcome of 
later culture. Beyond a doubt the existing situation is confused and un- 
satisfactory. Nevertheless pessimism, in itself considered, implies a 
greater, desired, good. So at the present time. The maintenance of per- 
sonality against the pressure of outer nature, the development of larger 
movements — science, art, humanitarianism — within the culture of the 
day, point to possibilities of a higher order, even when they do not bring 
these near. Professor Eucken here takes perhaps a more favorable view 
of later modern civilization than he has sometimes done. But probably 
the change is in appearance only. In all essential respects his conclusions 
remain unchanged. 

A. C. Armstrong. 
Wesleyan University. 

Early Greek Philosophy. By John Burnet. Second edition. London, 

Adam and Charles Black, 1908. — pp. x, 433. 

This volume of course displays the thorough scholarship, the penetra- 
tive insight, and the powerful constructive imagination, sometimes aberrant 
but prevailingly sane, that have made the first edition of this work so well- 
known as to render general comment here superfluous. It is issued in at- 
tractive form, with improved typography, the rational Greek type of the 
notes being especially acceptable. 

The work has been largely rewritten, the most radical changes being in 
the treatment of Pythagoras and his school. Pythagoras is now with some 
hesitation credited with the beginnings of most of the lines of research pur- 
sued by his followers, and even with the theory that things are numbers. 
The chapter on the Pythagoreans is wholly new and is of great interest and 
importance ; such new features as were introduced into the doctrine by 
Philolaos and his associates are attributed largely to the influence of the 
pluralism of Empedokles ; an account is given of the Pythagoreanism of 
the early part of the fourth century ; and an effort is made to disentangle 
the Pythagorean factors in the dialogues of Plato, among these factors 
being reckoned the theory of ideas in what is commonly known as its earlier 
form. Other welcome additions to the book are the pages devoted to 
Alkmaion in the chapter on Parmenides, and a separate and expanded 
chapter on Leukippos. 

Though a few of the earlier conjectures are abandoned, the volume ad- 
heres in the main to the positions of the earlier edition, — that from the 
beginning there were regular schools of philosophy ; that tyvaiq means pri- 
mary substance ; that Herakleitos did not teach a general world-conflagra- 
tion ; that the cosmological doctrine described by Parmenides is that of 
contemporary Pythagoreanism ; that according to Empedokles we are liv- 



